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SOMD PRINCIPLES FOR AMERICAN DIALECT STUDY 
Raven I. licDavid, Jr., Yale University 


1.1 The study of American dialect is now being directly fostered 
by several organizations: The American Dialect Society, newly reor- 
ganized; The Linguistic Society of America, especially through its 
emphasis on descriptive linguistics; The Modern Language Association 
of America, through its discussion groups for practical phonetics 
and for present-day American Unglish. At least two regional organ- 
izations—the South Atlantic M. lL. A.. and the South-Central L.A. — 
have more or less active committees, on dialect study; the first of 
these is collecting materials for what it may soon issue as a 
Southern Jialect Dictionary, while the latter, more modestly, is 
seeking to encourage the preparation of local occupational gloss- 
aries, which it hopes may some day fit into a scientifically organ- 
ized American Dialect Dictionary. In addition, there are projects 
and publications not immediately under the control of any one or- 
ganization: the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada is 
sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies, but is Quite 
properly under the immediate direction of Professor Xurath and his 
fellow editors; American Speech, with its series of monographs, is 
published by Columb ia University and its editors are members of the 
Columbia faculty, but through an entente with the American Dialect 
Society and the Present-Day English Group of the M.L. /., it has an 
editorial board representing other colleges and other sections; Mr. 
Harold wentworth—working independently, though utilizing the mate- 
rials collected by the American Dialect Society—is preparing an 
American Dialect Dictionary for popular sale; and at the University 
of Chicago Professor Hurlbut is bringing to completion the Diction- 
ary of American English on Historical Principles. It is likely that 


Other independent projects exist. 
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1.2 It ie obvious that these organizations and projects have 
sharp disagreements over the importance of dialect; the techniques 
of investigation, and the rigorousness with which material is to be 
analyzed. The D. A. E., for example, ‘though concerned with the 
peculiar development of the English language in America, tries— 
somewhat inconsistently, it would seem—to exclude all dialect 
words, Mr. wentworth would include only words that are exclusively 
dialectal. Others are content to record the facts of usage and let 
the development of the picture determine whether or not a form is 
dialectal. The D. A. E. uses written and printed material exclusively 
and stops at 1900; American Speech (particularly in its series of 
monographs) emphasizes phonographic recording, accepts the use of 
printed and written material, permits field-inquiries but does not 
encourage the sampling technique of formal work-sheets; the Lin- 
guistic Atlas is based on forms obtained through interviews organ- 
ized around formal work-sheets. Mr. Wentworth would exclude words 
in the occupational vocabulary; the South Atlantic M. L. A. would 
accept and encourage the collecting of such words, along with 
others; the ee Central M. L. A. , acting on a suggestion from 
Professor [| Kurath' would organize its work around the occupational 
glossary. The Linguistic Society stresses rigorous phonemic anely- 
sis; American Speech does not. The Linguistic Atlas employs one 
phonetic alphabet; American Speech another; some linguists use 
other alphabets. A great deal of confusion exists over the differ- 
ence between phonetic and phonemic transcription: to some > capo 
a phoneme is apparently a character used in a phonetic alphabet. 
Some students rigorougly define the phonetic values of the charac- 
ters they use; others compel the reader to guess these values, 

1.8 Because of these disagreements, and the confusion which they 
induce in the person just beginning to study dialect, it seems ad- 
visable to suggest a few principles which might enable students to 
work more economically and effectively. : 

2. All students of dialect, whatever their interest, should bear 
in mind the nature of their work: “ | 

2.1 Every American speaks at least one dialect, sometimes more. 
By some European standards, of course, there are no dialects of 
American English; by others, however, all speakers of American | 
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are dialect speakers, since there is no Standard American comperable 
to British Received Standard, Parisian French, Tuscan Italian, or 
Biihnendeutsch. | | : | 

2.2 Every dialect is worthy. of serious study. Mo one knows to 
what extent a record of linguistic fact may be of use to later or 
contemporary scholars. | | . 

2.35 The spoken language is primary evidence; the literery record 
is derivative, secondary. Literary records may be studied at a 
later date, or even by later renerations; a spoken dialect, possibly 
an entire language, may be Lost within a decade, For example, only 
one native speaker of the Catawba Indisn language is left. At the 
worst, a wer will leeve a large number of records unhurt; conscrip- - 
tion, migration, industrial expansion may alter the population and 
culture of a region in a few years, and profoundly modify its 
speech in a generation, literary records may be interpreted from a 
knowledge of the spoken language, never the other way around. 

2.4 All linguistic work is important only insofar as it is 
scientifically organized. Casual details are interesting, to be. 
sure, like unplanned collections of antique bric-a-brac; but the 
best museums have long stressed the plan and the arrangement of 
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their collections. Any important linguistic work ‘is characterized 
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in the analysis of the results. Dialect study is no exception. 
2.5 Methods of recording vary in practicality. 
2.51 For dialect work, field recording in phonetic notation, 
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using work sheets, is the most economical method of obtaining ana- 
lyzable data. 
2.52 Phonographic recording is helpful in the collection of 
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is ineffective: (1) It is very expensive in time and in money; 
(2) accurate recording machinery is often bulky and difficult to 
transport to the informents; (3) even the most willing informent is 
likely to feel constrained by the presence of e microphone (the 
elaborate stratagems often resorted to, to conceal the machine from 
the informant, fail as often eas they succeed; and even if success~ 
ful, concume additional time); (4) the material collected on phono- 
graph records must be transcribed impressionistically, in phonetic 
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notation, and the transcriptions must be arranged and classified— 
at additional labor and expense—before this material is useful for 
analysis; (5) phonographic recording reduces the possibility of 
error only insofar as the student may hear the same utterances 
almost exactly repeated (conditions not met with in actual speech) ; 
the additional operations required offer additional possibilities 
of error, mechanical or human. ‘Dialect test’ recordings, like 
Arthur the Rat, are useful only with sophisticated informants. [It 
may be added also that, exce pt for intonation and stress, a mechan- 
ical recording is far inferior to the human ear, and gives a very 
poor representation of what is said, especially for the higher fre- 
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ful in the preliminary stages of dialect work--as, for example, in 
selecting an informant. For the actual dialect study, it is a 







wasteful procedure, 
2.6 A field-worker should be aware of his own dialect, so that 


he will not exeggerate the unfamiliar or overlook the familiar. 
Every word—or sound—in en informent’s speech, not merely the 








strange, is a part of his dialect. 
2.7 It is impossible to write a descriptive end a comparative 
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study at the same time. Frequently, of course, it may be desirable 
in the same study to compare a dialect under observation with con- 







temporary dialects, or with an earlier stage of the language, but 
the two tasks ‘should not be mixed, Description must precede _com- 
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parison. If the two types of comparison are undertaken, synghronig 
3. Accurate phonetic annotation is a basic tool of all dialect 
study—as of all linguistic work. For some types of study, such as 
linguistic geography, the ultimate record may well be printed in 

the phonetic symbols themselves. For other types of study—morpho- 







logical and syntactic, or a complete grammar of ea dialect or lan- 


guage—the phonetic transcription would naturally be replaced by a 
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phonemic notation. 
3.1 Only folk-lore demands an unusually keen ear for accurate 


phonetic transcription. Hearing sufficient for normal social pur- 
poses is sufficient for distinguishing the phonetic and prosodic 
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features of a language, provided the student has had trainin 
Without training, acuteness of hearing means nothing. Pegs 

5.2 Training is best acquired under an experienced linguist. 
Intelligent students may, however, sometimes acquire considerable 
skill from carefully following a well-written exposition.” Non- 
linguistic phonetic instruction, such as that offered by elocution- 
ists and other purveyors of. ‘correct spoech’, usually hinders the 
the development of truc phonetic skill, because it substitutes for 
a scientific interest in recording sounds as spoken an emotional 
attachment. or revulsion to certain sounds for pseudo-aesthetic or 
re social reasons. 

5 & teacher of phonetics is not to be ‘gndent by. his virtuosity 
in sound-production but by the ability of his students to do accu- 
rate independent work, . 7 | ee 

3.4 Phonetic training involves (a) Dissociation of sound and | 
conventional spelling; (b). familiarizing oneself with a phonetic © 
alphabet; (c) intensive drill, cspecially in situations where one 
studont may compare his transcriptions with those of others—and of 
the instructor; (d) projects approximating as nearly as possible the 
conditions of field recording. nh 

5.5 In field recording, some phonetic alphabet is necessary. The 
use of a phonetic alphabet will not, alone, yield magic results. 
The alphabet is a tool, not an end-in itself. | | 

5.51 For effactive transcription in dialect geography and in the 
early stages of all field work, the student should omploy ag 
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3.52: ang cuemineaaenh can be transcribed. Statements ‘that cer- 
tain speech-sounds ‘cannot be written down’ are nonsense. They 
really mean that (1).The student, has not had sufficient training to 
recognize the sound; or (2) he is using an alphabet that does not 
recognize the full range of possible speech-sounds. : he 

3.53 The choice of a phonetic alphabet is often determined by 
the type-fonts available. The most complete phonetic analysis is 
that’ by Bloch and Trager; the symbols in their phonetic tables have 
varied, and they suggest the. possibility of using still different 
enthes The. phonetic alphabet employed in the Linguistic Atlas of 
the. United States is less scientifically organized, but—with B. few 
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exceptions (for which modifications are possible)—covers the range 
of possible sounds in American dialects; it has the advantage of 
familiarity and of association with a well-known research project. 
A student may adopt other alphabets, combine features of several, 
or devise one of his own, such as Bell's ‘visible speech’. The kind 
of alnhabet does not matter so long as it can register the phonetic 
facts. 

5.54 whatever the alphabet used, the student should explain it 
to the reader, using tables and whatever additional epparatus is 
necessary. See, for oxample, (Kurath and others) Handbook of the 
Linguistic Geography of New England, Chapter IV, ‘The Phonctic 
Alphabet’. The mere fact that a type of alphabet is used by oa 
learned society does not guarantee that a reader will understand 
it; it must be explained, Phonetic symbols are useless unless the 
reader is informed of the range of sound they represent. Such ex- 
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planations should be precise: to say that a sound represented by a 
symbol is ‘essentially the same as in normal American speech’ is 
meaningless because (1) a reader might never heve heard Americans 
talk; (2) there is no such thing as ‘normal American speech’. Even 
within the Central-western or so-called ‘General £merican’ area— 
the most homogeneous of the major speech-areas in the United 









States—there are many local variants. 
4, Phonetic records, however minute, are not linguistic appara- 
tus in themselves, but must be interpreted in terms of the signifi- 


cant classes of sound-typnes—in a phonemic transcription. For some 
the Linguistic Atlas, it 
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or dialects under discussion. 
4.1 4 phonemic _ anglysis is simply a statement of the significant 


classes of sound-types in a language or dialect, describing the 
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is necessary to describe the 





contains more than one sound-type, 
phonetic range of each sound-type, or allophone of the phoneme, to- 

gether with the phonetic surroundings in which each allophone occurs. 
4.2 In a phonemic analysis, the three principles that must be 
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‘The Phoneme "t":; an Exercise 
in Theory and Method’, American Speech, 17.144-48 (1942); Bloch and 
Trager, Outline of linguistic Analysis, 40-46; Trager and Bloch, 
‘The Syllabic Phonomes of English’, Language, 17.223-46 (1941). 

4.3 A phoneme is not a sound, but a class of sound-types. 

4.4 Phonemic transcription is not the same as phonetic transcrip- 
tion. Phonetic transcription emphasizes minute differences; pho-. 
nemic transcription emphasizes major similarities. In phonetic 
transcription it is desirable to have as many symbols as the train- 
ing of the student permits him to use in recognizing sound-types; 
in phonemic transcription it is desirable to have as few symbols as 
the structure of the language demands. One symbol should represent 
only one phoneme;*one phoneme should be represented by only one 


symbol. 

4.5 Linguistic analysis is not possible until the language or 
dialect is reduced to phonemic notation. 

4.6 Before attempting field work, every student should prepare a 
phonemic analysis. of his own speech, 

5. Morphological and syntactic analysis may be conducted for 
American dialects as for any foreign languaze. See Bloch and Trager, 
Outline of Linguistic Analysis, 56-79. 

6. Most American dialect students are primarily interested in 


6.1 The most important work dealing with English dialects in the 
United States is the Linguistic Atles.of the United States and 
Canada. : 

6.11 The Linguistic Atlas attempts to set off dialect areas by 
sampling techniques. Informants are chosen according to population- 
distribution and what is known of the history of the area. Work- 
sheets are arranged so as to include the phonemes of American Eng- 
lish with their various allophones in all possible positions, and 
morphological and lexical samplings adequate to set off dialect- 
communities from each other. To facilitate comparison, the work- 
shects attempt to deal with materials common to the region being 
studies. . 

6.12 The Atlas is far from complete. Por New England, field-work 
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and editing have been gompleted , and two-thirds of the Atlas of New 
England has been published. More than four-fifthe of the field-work 
has been done for the Atlas of the South Atlantic States, about as 
much for the Atlas of the Middle Atlantic 3tates; much editing has 
been done for both of these sections. Completion of field-work de- 
pends on the finding of qualified -field-workers, the procuring of 
additional funds, and a more favorable turn in the war thet. might 
allow the extensive automobile travel necessary for field-work. The 
Atlas plans. for other sections: are indeterminate; from ‘the Univers- 
ity of ifichigan is being conducted a broad survey of the North- 
Central States, using relatively fewer informants, shorter :work- 
sheets, and several field-workers. In some other sections surveys 
(mostly unsatisfactory because field workers are not uniformly 
trained) have been made on the basis of Atlas work-sheets; these 
surveys. will help Atlas field-workers at some future date, but are 
not a substitute for the Atlas. 

6.13 The stlas should outline the problems of American dialect- 
study, by providing a frame of reference within which future studies 
may be conducted. It suggests types of material most helpful in 
setting off dialect areas and in tracing the interpenetration of 

dialects; it broadly outlines the. major dialect: areas and their 
principal subdivisions, indicating dominant-areas, relic-areas, and 
transition-areas. It cannot be ignored by any student seriously : 
intending to study American dialects 

6.14 The. d4tlas is a guide, rather ann a fully samnaieeeeia work. 
It does not provide a phonemic analysis, but leaves that problem to 
the student using the Atlas. It cannot offer,a complete morphology, 
Syntax, or lexicon. Editorial exigencies may. ceuse. the: igmnoring of 
interesting local dialects. The Atles is an outline to- be filled: in 
by -other research. ' 

6. 15 In. order that future American dialect research:may be in= 
telligently Organized, it is imperative that the Atlas be completed 
as. soon as possible. For comparative and historical study, it would 
be desirable to have an Atlas of the British: Isles. 

6.2 Outside the scope of the Atlas there are many types of dia- 
lect survey which may be conducted in any part of the country: 

6.21 Smaller dialect-areas, counties and townshivs, can be sur- 
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veyed to determine their relationship to the general picture of 
American dialects. ; 

6.22 Relic areas, such as Marblehead, or the Banks Islands of 
North Carolina, should be intensively studied for the recording of 
relic-forms and for light which the study may throw on earlier 
stages of the language. A student should remember, however, that 
the lateness with which communications were established does not of 
itself make a community e relic-area: inaccessibility characterized 
some areas of recent séttlement and dialect-mixture, like the Great 
Smoky Mountains. Obviously relicrareas should be studied by field- 
methods as soon &s possible, before the local speech-forms are sup- 


planted. 

6.23 Transitional areas, whether between major dialect areas or 
in the vicinity of cultursl centers within an area, should be in- 
vestigated for dialect-mixture, the effects of: cultural influences, 


and the tendencies of change. 

6.24 Por convenience in comparison and to save time both in the 
preliminary stages and in the field, the Atlas methodology and. 
work-sheets should be employed as far as they are applicable. The 
number and class of informants should always bs indicated’, and some 
apparatus should be available for distinguishing and evaluating the 
responses of each informant. The work-sheets themselves might be 
altered or abridged as time-limitations demand or the peculiar . 
culture of a community may suggest. Nautical: terms, for instance, 
would not normally be elicited in a Smoky Mountain community. 

6.25 In local, intensive studies it is. imperative to make a 
clear phonemic analysis of the dialect. If it is a mixed dialect- 
area, the student should make a phonemic analysis of each dialect 
in the area, with tables of comparisons and alternations. e é 

7. American Indian lenguages, and dialects of them, may be: 
studied like any other new lenguarce or dialect. See Bloomfield, 
Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Langueges; Bloch 
and Trager, -Outline of Linguistic Analysis. American Indian len- 
guages may’ borrow words from English or lend words to English, just 
as other languages do. For the effective study: of such borrowings, 
it is advisable to know something of both languages involved: 

': 6S Dialect studies may and should. be undertaken among the: coni- 
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munities in which non-English immigrant languages are spoken. 

8.1 No one has yet compiled a definitive list of non-English 
immigrant language communities in the United States. Until such a 
list is prepared, we can only speculate, judge empirically, or ac- 
cept local folk-lore about the extent of opportunities for research 
in such dialects. ilany of these dialects ‘and languages, spoken by 
small communities, may be lost, unnoticed, unless scholars are in- 
formed where they exist. The first task in a systematic study of 
non-English immigrant dialects is the preparation of a list of-com-. 
munities where such dialects are spoken. ist 

8.2: The study of non-English immigrant dialects involves all the 
problems of the amaz of ne dialects, with special problems of 
its own: mi if; 

8.21 The intérrelationship. between non-English dialects and Eng- 
lish dialects. in the same community. 

8.22 The interrelationship between two or more non-English dia- 
lects in the same community, whether or not they are of the same 





linguistic stock. ; 

9. Lexical research is-not so much linguistic reseerch as re- 
search in the culture of a comunity. However, since the beginner: 
in dialect study is likely to start with lexical material, lexical 
research must be included in any discussion of dialect problens. 

9.1.0dd lexicai details may be of interest, especially if in- 
dicating form-distribution different from that indicated. by such 
reference-works as the Oxford Dictionary, the D. A. E.,-or the 
English Dialect Dictionary. Like other dialect research, though, 
lexical research is more effective if organized around a definite 
pattern. 

9.2 Since lexical research is cultural research, it may be 
organized to include the lexicon of an - area or the lexicon of a 
culture-activity. Of the two, the lexicon of e culture-activity is 
easier to undertake, since the frame of. reference: is more definite 
and could serve for a comparative lexicon of a culture-activity 
over a wide area. For instance, the technique of cotton-farming 
differs little from Texas to Virginia or from Mississippi to 
Illinois; after once preparing a glossary of cotton-farming in a 
single community, a student. could easily employ o frame of reference 
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and questionnaires that would enable him to prepare a glossary 
representing occupational usage in the entire cotton-raising area, 

9.3 Very few occupations, or other culture-activities (such as 
recreations or foods) have becn adequately studied. Perhaps the 
most thorough lexicons of occupations are those prepared by Profes- 
D. W. Maurer of the occupational vocabularies in the underworld. 

9.4 Until many glossaries of culture-activities are prepared, it 
Will be impossible to issue any kind of accurate dialect dictionary 
of the United States. 

9.5 Lexical research differs from othcr dialcct research in per- 
mitting (1) the use of written or printed sources; (2) the elicita- 
tion of responses by written questionnaires. [Yet even here field 
checking may be needed, e.g, to determine whether the tassel/tossel 
of Indian corn has the same name as the tassel of a stocking-cap.MW] 

10. All dialect students should investigate thoroughly, define 
accurately, and carefully verify their evidence. when this done, 
they should publish promptly. Too many casual articles have appeared 
in print; too many excellent studies have been lost because the 
authors did not take the trouble to have them published. However, 
when doubt exists, the student should publish: 4 poor article 
published will be forgotten sooncr or later; a good article, 
unpublished, can never be regained. 





[November 28, 1942] 


‘In a talk ‘Star-Gazing’, delivered at the Linguistic Institute, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, July 10, 1941. 


® the best short exposition is B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline 
of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942), Chapter II, Phonetics, 
10-37; and see their bibliography, 80-81, for other recommended 
treatments. 


5 Tables for a System of Phonetic Description, Preliminary 
DCdition, New Haven, 1940; Outline of Linguistic Analysis 18-54. 


¢ Plans for studying the vocabulary of cotton-farming were out- 
lined by J. B. McMillan and Willis Russell, of the University of 
Alabama, and adopted tentatively as a regional project by the 
Chairman of the South-Central M. L. &. Dialect Committe; completion 
of these plans is naturrlly deferred until after the war. 








